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ANGLO-SPANISH RELATIONS IN AMERICA IN THE 
CLOSING YEARS OF THE COLONIAL ERA 



INTRODUCTION 

The heroic character of the struggle between England and 
France in the eighteenth century with its dramatic consequences 
for the future development of the Anglo-Saxon peoples has 
tended to dwarf the importance of the parallel conflict carried on 
in the same century between England and Spain. Covering a 
period which stretched from the death, in 1702, of the last Spanish 
Hapsburg ruler to the loss of the Spanish colonial possessions on 
the continent of America at the close of the first quarter of the 
last century, the conflict accounts for much of the history of the 
eighteenth century and provides a clue to not a little of that of 
the nineteenth. 

Of the two countries Spain was the older colonial power. Her 
great burst of colonizing energy had its fullest expression in the 
sixteenth century, and since Philip II. 's time there had been little 
advance. But at the beginning of the eighteenth century, if 
it was France whom England regarded as the arch enemy, this 
arose fully as much from that nation's might as a continental 
power as from the greatness of her colonial possessions; for these 
latter were formidable rather in their possibilities of develop- 
ment in the hands of a determined and energetic nation ambitious 
for world power than in their actual extent. It was not France 
but Spain who in expanse of colonial territory at the beginning of 
the century of war bestrode the world like a colossus. That the 
colonial issue was of secondary interest in the wars between 
England and Spain which followed the Peace of Utrecht was due 
to the fact that the new energy which the Bourbons carried with 
them to Spain chiefly spent itself under Philip V., not in the 
colonial field, but in European projects. In the intrigues, which 
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had for their chief result the establishment of two Spanish princes 
in Italian principalities where they faced rulers devoted to the 
Austrian interest, national ambitions to regain what had been 
lost in the first war of the century were frequently lost sight of 
and remained unrealised. But if Philip V., in the multiplicity 
of his European interests, tended to overlook the importance of 
his colonial dominions, England bore them more steadily in mind. 
It was Philip, the son of the House of Bourbon who had come into 
control of Spanish world power, with whom she went to war 
repeatedly in the first half of the eighteenth century. Ferdinand 
VI. inherited an empty treasury and an exhausted kingdom in 
1746. By adopting a policy of strict neutrality and non-inter- 
vention abroad he succeeded in giving to the country a breath- 
ing time in which to recover from its accumulated miseries and 
left to his successor that rarest of all Spanish royal inheritances, a 
surplus in the treasury. 

Charles III. became king of Spain in 1759. Brought up abroad 
and hitherto associated with Spain only in her aspect as a world 
power, Charles had the outlook and the means to adopt a wider 
policy than his predecessors. On his accession he found a war 
raging between the other two great colonial powers of the world, 
whose issue, the mastership of the North American continent, 
could not but affect his own American dominions. Inheriting 
traditions of hostility to England from his French father and 
having to remember English support to Austrian arms in Italy 
where Spanish ambitions had succeeded largely through French 
support, he believed that there was no reasonable doubt that 
French success would injure his interests least. To help forward 
the result which he desired he signed the Family Compact in 
August, 1761, and in the following spring joined the Seven 
Years' War against England. This step not only failed to avert 
the complete defeat of France but brought heavy loss of prestige 
and provinces to Spain herself and left her in a far from favorable 
position to meet the situation when she alone divided with Eng- 
land colonial power in North America. After the Treaty of 
Paris, Spain faced England with her military weakness known, 
her coffers empty, and, through her acceptance of France's 
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remaining American continental possession of Louisiana, her 
own forced cession of Florida to Great Britain, and the conces- 
sion of badly defined rights to the British logwood cutters of 
Honduras, in a more dangerous position in relation to the English 
power than she had ever hitherto held. Her closely pressed mo- 
nopolistic theory of colonial commerce closed three-quarters of the 
New World to a nation of traders who now ruled the seas; on the 
Mississippi she stood fairly across the path of English advance 
overland to the Pacific while her vague claims in the South Atlan- 
tic, based on the Papal Bull of Alexander VI., were not likely to 
make her way easier in an epoch to be memorable for the interest 
of all maritime nations in the exploration of the South Seas. 

In contrast to the Spanish power with its colonial impulse a 
hundred and fifty years behind it, weakened by an ambitious 
European policy and despotic wars, and possessed abroad of 
more lands than its people could settle or command, stood the 
English power now at the height of its colonizing activities. 
Rich in experience, in the full flush of confidence in her military 
power as the result of a marvelous series of successful wars, and 
wealthy from a commerce grown to very considerable propor- 
tions, Spain's chief rival in the colonial field was within a few 
years to prove herself able to face a war with her own colonists and 
in the struggle to lose an empire and yet find energy to discover 
and plant another as great as the one given up. 

To the student of to-day, the future of Anglo-Spanish rela- 
tions in 1763 appears to have worn an inevitably hostile aspect, 
but English statesmen oh the morrow of the Treaty of Paris, 
while not doubting that France would take the first opportunity 
to avenge her downfall as a colonial power and carry her ally 
with her if she could, reopened diplomatic relations with Spain in 
a spirit of real hope that that nation could be induced to return 
to her friendly policy of the seventeenth century. They argued 
that the Family Compact by which her Bourbon sovereign 
had bound her to France was but two years old, that it was not 
yet sanctioned by age or tradition, and that it clearly had already 
plunged the country into a disastrous war in which the material 
losses involved in the forced cession of the frontier province of 
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Florida, the surrender of treasured fishing claims in Newfound- 
land, and the enforced concessions to the hated British logwood 
cutters in Honduras, were realised by the Spanish people them- 
selves to be only a small penalty for the loss of national prestige 
incurred in the disgraceful failure of the Portuguese campaign 
and the capitulation of Havana and Manila. It was thought 
that these disasters which had followed hard upon the French 
alliance, the traditional friendly attitude of the Spanish people 
towards England, and their general hatred and jealousy of the 
French furnished legitimate grounds for the hope that the Spanish 
Government might be persuaded to return to a policy which had 
been considered to be in the national interests in the days before 
a Frenchman became king of Spain. This British desire for 
peace with Spain had a basis in commercial interest which was 
entirely absent from the relationship between France and Eng- 
land. Essentially an agricultural country which failed to pro- 
duce sufficient manufactured products to supply the needs of 
the peninsula, yet called upon to furnish a huge dependent em- 
pire with that very class of supplies, Spain, since the time of 
James I., had offered an outlet for the products of English work- 
shops and looms which constituted a standing argument against 
the interruption of amicable relations between the two peoples. 
Anglo-Spanish relations in the period which opened with the 
Peace of Paris were to be modified, as they had long been, by the 
English wish to find a middle path by which, while narrowing 
Spanish holdings, monopolies, and pretensions in the New World, 
Great Britain might retain the profitable market which long 
years of effort had built up in Old Spain. Of the two fairly 
distinct categories into which the relations of the two powers 
fall — the one comprising their European interests, the other 
their colonial activities — it is of the American phase of the latter 
that the present monograph treats. 



